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WHEN FOUND— 


ts frontispiece to our present number is interesting as showing 

Hungerford Stairs as it actually was at the time Dickens was em- 
ployed at the blacking warehouse there. The house on the right hand 
corner of the passage is that of Jonathan Warren. Dickens described 
it as “a crazy, tumbledown old house, abutting of course on the river, 
and literally over-run with rats. . . . The counting-house was on the 
first floor, looking over the coal barges and the river. There was a 
recess in 1t, in which I was to sit and work.’’ On the left of the stairs 
is a “ little, dirty, tumble-down public house,”’ so described in Chapter 
57 of David Copperfield, “‘ close to the stairs, and whose protruding 
wooden rooms overhung the river.” Here the Micawbers lodged prior 
to their emigration. 

* * * * * 

We regret to have to record the death of Catherine Weed Barnes, 
the widow of H. Snowden Ward, which took place at her residence, 
Golden Green, Hadlow, Kent, on July 31st. Mrs. Snowden Ward, 
like her husband, was a great Dickens enthusiast and a distinguished 
photographer. She was associated with Mr. Snowden Ward in all his 
literary and photographic work, indeed we believe she was responsible 
for the greater number of the photographs used by him in all his 
lectures and writings. Mrs. Ward was an American by birth and 
had many friends in that country as well as in England. She accom- 
panied her husband on his last lecture tour to the United States, and 
after his sudden and lamented death in the middle of that tour last 
year, fulfilled several of the lecture engagements that had been made in 
his name. Mrs. Snowden Ward was to have delivered her husband’s 
lantern lecture on ‘“‘ Dickens and America” at the opening meeting 
of the London Dickens Fellowship next month and the announcement 
of the fact was in type when the news of her death reached us. Our 
sympathy goes out to all her friends and relatives. 

* * * * * 

Miss Jennie Lee, whose fame is so associated with her impersonation 
of the character of Jo in the dramatic version of Bleak House is con- 
templating her re-appearance in the part. It was in 1874 that Miss 
Lee first appeared in Dickens’s pathetic character, and she played the 
part over ten thousand times. She had several versions of the book to 
begin with, but the one which established her fame was produced in 
Liverpool in 1876. 4 a : 

* * 3 


A new Dickens Reciter has just been issued by Messrs. Routledge and 
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Sons. Itisa closely printed volume of nearly five hundred pages, com- 
prising not only recitations, but character sketches, impersonations and 
dialogues, adapted and edited by Mrs. Laurence Clay. The compiler’s 
aim has been to give careful attention to the dramatic potentiality of 
each selection and to avoid pieces which do not offer reasonable 
opportunities for the amateur. At the reasonable price of 3s. 6d. the 
book should be in great demand in the coming season. 
* * * * * 


A correspondent informs us that the house said to have been Mr. 
Dombey’s at the corner of Mansfield and Queen Anne Streets, W., has 
been demolished. Whether Dickens had any particular house in mind 
as Mr. Dombey’s residence is very doubtful, although he certainly 
described the mansion in some detail. Mr. Allbut suggested that this 
particular house referred to above was the one, and Mr. Snowden 
Ward included a photograph of it in his “ Real Dickens Land.” 

There is a story told illustrative of the Dickens vogue in Russia. 
A well-known revolutionary was passing the Russian frontier in the 
disguise of a first-class passenger. The authorities seemed to have 
recognized him and yet they left him unmolested, seeing him absorbed 
in a book, which would have been impossible for a man in a moment of 
such risk. Yet he was the man, but he was reading The Pickwick 
Papers, and that accounted for his even forgetting the danger. 


* * * * * 


Two interesting Dickens items were sold at auction recently. <A 
cherry-wood chair, used by the novelist at Gad’s Hill, realized £2 5s. 
and the gold repeater watch presented to him by his friend Chauncy 
Hare Townshend, which brought £44. At the death of Dickens this 
watch passed to his eldest son and on his death came into the possession 
of Miss Mary Angela Dickens. Accompanying the watch at the sale 
were nine cheques drawn by the novelist and the lot was purchased by 
Mr. Permain. 


* %* * Pit 


We have received two pieces of music composed by Miss Gertrude 
Watson for the Dickens Pageant lately held at Hull. The ‘“ Pageant 
Overture ”’ is likely to prove useful for drill assemblies, while the Valse- 
Chorus “ We’re Dickens People ” would be suitable for children as it 
introduces a number of the better known characters from the novelist’s 
books, and would serve admirably to introduce young folk into 
Dickens Land. 

* * % * * 

‘David Copperfield’ has just been produced as a cinematograph 
play by Mr. Thomas Bentley, the Dickensian character actor. We 
hope to refer to it again when it is exhibited. 

* * * * % 

During the last year several additions, principally of first editions, 
were made to the National Dickens Library in the Guildhall. 

Tue Epiror. 
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THE MORAL POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF DAYS 
A LITTLE CENTENARIAN’S STORY 


ja May, October, and December, 1910, Vol. VI. of The Dickensian, 
“appeared two pictures of moral pocket-handkerchiefs, one being 
a veritable copy illustrative of the Beggar’s Petition as referred to 
by Sam Weller in Pickwick, and an article on the moral pocket- 
handkerchief days. We have now received from a correspondent a 
child’s moral story-book of about one hundred and twelve years ago, 
giving songs or hymns by Dr. Watts and containing the poem of the 
Beggar’s Petition, with a woodcut illustration of the unfortunate 
traveller. The little book thus speaks for itself :— 

I am a child’s picture and moral poem and verses book, and was 
born in the year 1801. I don’t remember the event, but witnesses in 
our law courts are permitted to give hearsay evidence on the point with- 
out a Justice Stareleigh saying “it isn’t evidence.” I have, however, 
documentary evidence as to my birth, as a churchyard scene nearly 
midway of me, forming the pictorial heading of one of Dr. Watts’s 
moral hymns or songs, has ““ W.G., Hull, 1801” in three lines inscribed 
upon and covering the face of a tombstone. “ W.G.,” be it understood, 
is not anyone there dead and buried, but the initials of W. Green, the 
artist who illustrated me and many other north-country books a 
century and more ago. I have always thought it wrong of the artist 
to have taken this liberty with me and made himself more conspicuous 
in the picture than the nice lady and gentle-looking boy who are depicted 
walking most carefully towards the church porch, and who are there 
as illustrative of the good moral poem which follows. Or perhaps 
*“ W.G.” was humourous, and meant it as a grave warning in general 
to book illustrators, who are regarded as having much to answer for. 
I am only a 12mo publication, two and three-quarter inches broad by 
five inches long, of seventy-two pages, the cover gone, and a faded 
inscription that at some period I was given to a nephew by his aunt. 
Although my pictorial tombstone mentions Hull, I was apparently 
born or christened at Gainsborough on the Trent, Lincolnshire, my 

publisher, H. Mozley of that 

"apa TUT NLA town being a great issuer of 

=| a such books, fables, etc. And he 

jhe iid i used woodcuts by Bewick the 

celebrated Newcastle engraver, 

| and others. And my illustra- 
tions are by Bewick for tail- 
pieces, and Green and others 
for leading illustrations. I 
had long been on a shelf, 
becoming discoloured and 
THE ELDERLY BEGGAR faded with the dust of years 

affecting me, and was begin- 

ning to think myself cast aside and for ever to be discarded, when 
my owner caught sight of me and fetched me down. Was I to | 


16 


a 
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be burnt and done for? No, he put me on the table, turned me over 
page by page, and scanned me through. When he got to the last 
two pages containing “The Beggar’s Petition’’ poem he seemed 
interested, and I felt that my life, at over one hundred and twelve 
years, was to be spared. By the bye, have you ever seen a full print 
of the Petition, which at one time was largely in school and children’s 
books ?. My version, with its octagon half-figure of an elderly beggar, 
with his walking staff in one hand and hat in the other, is as 
under :— 


Appeal. 


Piry the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door ; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span, 

Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 


Narration. 


These tatter’d clothes my poverty bespeak. 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthen’d vears ; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 

Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 


Yon house erected on the rising ground, 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road, 
For Plenty there a residence has found, 

And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 


Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor! 
Here as I crav’d a morsel of their bread, 
A pamper’d menial drove me from the door, 

To seek a shelter in an humble shed. 


Doubled Appeal. 


Oh! take me to your hospitable dome, 

Keen blows the wind and piercing is the cold ° 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb, 

For I am poor and miserably old. 


Should I reveal the sources of my grief, 
If soft humanity e’er touched your breast, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, 
And tears of pity would not be represt. 


Resumed Narration. 
Heaven sends misfortunes; why should we repine ? 
Tis Heaven has brought me to this state you see ; 
And your condition may be soon like mine, 
The child of sorrow and of misery. 
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A little farm was my paternal lot, 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hail’d the morn: 
But ah! oppression fore’d me from my cot, 

My cattle died, and blighted was my corn. 


My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lur’d by a villain from her native home, 
Is cast abandon’d on the world’s wide stage, 
And doom’d in scanty poverty to roam. 


My tender wife, sweet soother of my care! 
Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree, 
Fell, ling’ring fell, a victim to despair, 
And left the world to wretchedness and me. 


Final Appeal (with emphasis). 
Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span, 
Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store! 


The italicised shoulder-lines in the poem as to appeals and narrations 
are given to show how it was recited at little gatherings in my younger 
days. And it was really regarded as fetchingly pathetic. Well, 
looking around after I had been brought down from my shelf and 
consulted, I noticed copies of a magazine called The Dickensian on the 
table and opened at pages displaying moral pocket-handkerchiefs, 
one with an illustrated “ Beggar’s Petition” upon it. And here 
seemed the reason of my being: brought from oblivion. Dickens, a 
great writer who came upon the scene with meteor-like brilliance 
when I was about thirty-five years of age and survived until I was 
nearly seventy, had humorously referred to these handkerchiefs, 
which had certainly arrived at their height of excellence when written 
about. I always had my misgivings about the “ Petition” doing duty 
in decorating handkerchiefs, although a lot of other moral verses and 
teachings—including possibly some of my Dr. Watts’s hymns and 
poems—went the same way. It seemed a downward course, and they 
never recovered from it. The “ Petition” picture on the handkerchief 
was, as a work of engraving, superior to mine, and very Bewickian, 
but I was not jealous. It and my many illustrations of Dr. Watts’s 
poems have the same tied-up mob caps, high waists and long skirts 
for the girls, and other similarities. Whilst, however, the handker- 
chief beggar was in himself and his pictorial surroundings a work of 
art, it looked faulty in construction historically and not “ according 
to Cocker ”’—a saying founded on the name of a once great school- 
book author. The beggar is shown with one leg drawn up at the 
knee, as if there fixed or in a sling, and he is on a crutch. Now for 
fifty years I and my predecessors had spread it broadcast that the 
beggar’s “trembling limbs had borne him to your door,” and our 
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readers had been taught to picture a trembling, shaky old man 
dithering away on the road and at the house doors, but unmistakably, 
by inference, with both feet down carrying the limbs, however trembling 
they might be. My artist, “ W.G.,”’ seems to have been more careful. 
He merely gave the half-figure of his beggar, the upper steady part 
of his man, and did not undertake the more difficult task of picturing 
a pair of unsteady trembling limbs. Comic artists nowadays show 
trembly legs by a series of outside wavy lines and fainter and fainter. 
Such is the great development of art during my centenarian existence. 
But after all, I think my artist took the safer course in shirking the 
leg introduction in his picture. And, by the bye, have you noticed 
how my beggar in looks is like a leading British statesman of twenty 
or so years ago ? 

In my Watts’s poems are those well-known verses referring to the 
busy bee, the dogs that delighted to bark and bite, the birds which 
agreed in their little nests, the ants and the sluggard, ete. And 
Dickens, although in his writings quoting many sayings in favour of 
Watts and industry and thrift, had several thrusts, in-his humorous 
moments, at the expense of the designated busy bées. In 1852. in 
the eighth chapter of Bleak House, he arraigns the busy-bee teaching 
of his childhood at the bar, the character “of Skimpole becoming a 
veritable Buzfuz in embarking upon the task of upsetting the whole 
idea of bees as a model of industry. And Skimpole was made to 
affirm that the drone was the embodiment of wiser and pleasanter 
ideas. The consequential bee was declared egotistic and altogether 
too constantly industrious and conceited about his honey! And in 
1861 Dickens’s pen again reverted to the evident teaching of his 
childhood about the bees, for in another eighth chapter—this time in 
Our Mutual Friend—the character Kugene converses with Boffin and 
unmercifully proceeds to upset the moral teaching as to bees. Hugene 
admitted bees worked, but didn’t Boffin think they overdid it? They 
worked more than they needed, made more honey than they could 
eat, and were incessantly boring and buzzing at their one idea till 
death came upon them. Were human labourers to have no holidays 
and chauve of air because the bees don’t? “I think honey excellent 
at breakfast, but regarded in the light of my conventional schoolmaster 
and moralist, I protest against the tyrannical humbug of your friend 
the bee.” And thus you see how Dickens twice in lie fairly jumped. 
upon such moral teaching as was contained in Watt’s 


“‘ How doth the little busy bee 

Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day 
From ev’ry op’ning flower ?”’ etc. 


And this to Watts’s hymns, which were the forerunners of the “Beggar’s 
Petition,” and, as evidenced in me, they ran together doing their 
moral work and became very much the ancestors of the moral hand- 
herchiefs!| Perhaps I must not take Dickens too seriously. 
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But whatever is happening to me? I have been made up into a 
post parcel along with some pencillings of my remembrances, and 
despatched away, with “J. Suddaby’s Compliments to B. W. Matz.” 
And me travelling at the age of one hundred and twelve years with 
all the old troublesome stitches in my back! 


“LITTLE BETHEL” 
By FREDERICK ROGERS 
A CN Ele at one time boasted an interesting Dickens 


association in Zoar Chapel which local tradition claimed as © 

the original of * Little Bethel,” in The Old Curiosity Shop. 
It will be remembered that Mrs. Nubbles, Kit’s mother, was a 
member of the congregation of a chapel, not far distant from Quilp’s 


Photo] ; ([T. W. Tyrrell 
ZOAR CHAPEL, GREAT ALIE STREET 


residence on Tower Hill, called in Dickens’s pages “ Little Bethel.” 
She was a constant attendant there, and on the occasion when Kit 
sought her out at the request of the Strange Gentleman who desired 
her company in his search for Little Nell, it was in this chapel he found 
her, where also, to his great surprise he discovered Quilp. The novelist 
describes its interior in the following words :— 
“Tt was not badly named in one respect, being a particularly little 
Bethel—a Bethel of the smallest dimensions—with a number of small 
pews, and a small pulpit, in which a small gentleman (by trade a shoe- 


Ge 
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maker, and by calling a divine) was delivering in a by no means small 
voice, a by no means small sermon, judging of its dimensions by the 
condition of his audience, which, if their gross amount were but: small, 
comprised a still smaller number of hearers, as the majority were 
slumbering.” 

Zoar Chapel, Great Alie Street, Goodman’s Fields, was by no means a 
small or insignificant place. It was a fine specimen of a seventeenth 
century conventicle, with a great deal of old oak about it, and a hand- 
some pulpit, and when Mr. Quilp came to it in pursuit of Kit’s mother, 
it probably took him ten minutes to walk there from his house at Tower 
Hill. It was a place of considerable influence in its day among the strict 
. Baptists who are the same body as those known in America as “ Hard 
Shell Baptists,” their distinguishing tenets being that they permitted 
none to take the communion with them except those who believed in 
the doctrine of election, and had undergone the rite of baptism by 
immersion. 

It was built in 1698 for Elias Keach, a popular young preacher of 
that time, who drew such large congregations that people waited outside 
the door an hour before the time of service, in order to get a seat. 
He died in 1699, and during the eighteenth century many distinguished 
names are recorded among its preachers. John Congrove, William 
Cudworth, and John Nichols carried the place on till it passed into 
the hands of the Presbyterians and becoming Unitarian towards the 
close of the eighteenth century it became empty of worshippers, 
and was finally closed, and was for a good many years “ on the market ” 
for anyone who wanted a chapel. 

In the year 1807 it was rented by one John Bailey who was a 
preacher of the denomination which put up the building: the Strict 
Baptists. Bailey’s parents were, at the time of his birth in 1778, 
domestic servants in the employ of the grandfather of the poet Shelley, 
at Field Place, near Horsham, in the county of Sussex. It was at 
this house that the poet first saw the light in 1792; the preacher was 
born in the adjoining village of Shinfield. He was quite a successful 
preacher and the place seemed likely to revive its ancient glories. 
He was a man of some culture, his collection of hymns show him to 
possess taste in poetry, though he puts, a little oddly, Pope’s “ Vital 
spark of heavenly: flame,” in his collection as if it were a hymn, 
which it certainly is not. Like one of George Eliot’s parsons, John 
Bailey added to his income by the sale of a patent medicine, but this 
was not an uncommon practice in the badly paid dissenting ministry 
of that day. ‘Bailey’s Pectoral Lozenges”? were not apparently a 
great success, as he complains that they only brought him a profit of 
six shillings a week. He it was who gave the place the name of Zoar 
“as it was likely to prove a refuge to me.” It had been nearly 
destroyed by fire a year or two before, and the good man found a 
special interposition of Providence in the fact that it escaped, and 
preached his first sermon there from the text ‘‘ Upon this rock will I 
build my Church and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it.” 
He preached only to the elect, and addresses the preface of his hymn 
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book “To the Saints and faithful in Christ Jesus assembling for 
eo . at Zoar Chapel, Great Alie Street, Goodman’s 
‘ields. 

After John Bailey’s death. which occurred on October the 13th, 
1830, the chapel was carried on successfully for many years by 
“supplies,” and in 1840-41 when Dickens was writing The Old 
Curiosity Shop there was an occasional preacher who was a shoemaker 
by trade, of the name of Shorter. My mother attended the Chapel 
then, and was a member at the time of her death in 1907, by which 
time the Chapel had dwindled 
down to a mere handful of 
people, and I have often 
heard her speak of the 
shoemaker-preacher. 

The side of Zoar Chapel 
life which Dickens saw and 
described in The Old Curiostiy 
Shop, he saw with unerring 
precision and truth. He 
captured the phraseology of 
the place completely ; if he, 
perhaps, exaggerated it a 
little for the purposes of 
humour. All the comedy he 
saw was there; the people at 
the place were tremendously 
in earnest in all they did, and 
intense earnestness has always 
its grotesque side. He was 
not to blame that he did not 
and could not know the inner 
life of the place, but built his 
impressions on an_ outside 
view. But there were simple- 
honest souls there, full of 
uprightness and integrity, and 
I knew some of them in my ZOAR CHAPEL INTERIOR 
early years. Narrow minded 
they certainly were, but in this they were neither better nor worse 
than their neighbours, and it often happens there is greater strength 
in the stream that runs in narrow channels, than in the stream that 
is shallow and broad. Aristocracy did not disdain Zoar, or its 
shoemaker-preacher and up to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century Colonel and Lady Biddulph, who were connected with 
the court of Queen Victoria, occupied a pew in “ Little Bethel.” 
It disappeared some three years ago, and only its four walls and 
roof with skylight now remain, and they form the walls of a ware- 
house. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CY. 


ICKENS is dead. Who has not lost a friend ? 
Far, far too early seems this sudden end 
Of one whom all men loved. The fatal hour 
Arrives too soon for him, 
Whose glance had not grown dim, 
Whose heart and brain preserved their fresh and liberal power. 


“ Whom the gods love, die young ”’—so wise men hold : 
This man dies young, who never could grow old. 
Genius like his to the last hour receives 
The golden gift divine ; 
And to the last there shine 
The love within his heart, the life upon his leaves. 


Such life—Old Chaucer was his prototype : 
But Geoffrey’s verse in Charles’s prose grew ripe. 
He gave us “ Pickwick,” Quixote of the day— 
Weller; the Sancho Panza 
Of a new extravaganza— 
Quilp, the half-human goblin, devilishly gay. 


Micawber, too, the strangely sanguine scamp— 
The ebrious Swiveller, the garrulous Gamp— 
Pecksnifi’s low tricks, and Skimpole’s dainty thirst : 
Latest, to move our wonder, 
Crisparkle, Honeythunder— 
Men whom we all have met, though Dickens drew them first. 


His canvas glows with many charming girls, 
But, surely, choicest of these pretty pearls 
Is little Rosa of the cloistered city— 
A wayward, gay, coquettish, 
Provoking, loving, pettish 
Darling of life’s young spring, creature to scold and pity. 


Ay, the fine hand!—it had not lost its cunning: 
Ah! but the strong swift life-blood ceases runnine— 
Pass quick away the pathos and the mirth: 
When shall we see again 
One whose creative brain 
Adds such a chapter to the Bible of the Earth ? 


The Period, June 25th, 1870. 
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DICKENS AND MACREADY 


AN UNDIVIDED FRIENDSHIP 
By J. W. T. LEY. 
ua. oe 


[‘ 1839 Dickens gave Macready another proof of the regard in which 

he held him by dedicating Nicholas Nickleby to him in the following 
terms :—* To W. C. Macready, Esgq., the following pages are inscribed, 
as a slight token of admiration and regard, by his friend, the Author.” 
The completion of the book was celebrated by a dinner held at the 
Albion, Aldersgate Street, at which Macready proposed the toast of 
the evening. 

“My whole morning,” he records, ““ was occupied in endeavouring 
to think of something to say in the speech for which I am engaged— 
to propose Dickens’s health. . . . We sat down to a too-splendid 
dinner. . . . I had to begin what the Duke of Sussex terms “the 
business ’ of the day by proposing Dickens’s health. I spoke of him 
as one who made the amelioration of his fellow-men the object of all 
his labours, and whose characteristic was philanthropy. I did not 
get through well. Dickens was not so good as he usually is. . . . I 
replied to my health, that the declaration of Dickens in his dedication - 
was a tangible manifestation to me that I was not wholly valueless, 
and that the friendship of such a man increased my self-respect.” 

Three weeks later Macready received from Boz a copy of the book 
with this letter :—“ The book, the whole book, and nothing but the 
book . . . has arrived at last, and is forwarded herewith. The red 
represents my blushes at its gorgeous dress; the gilding, all those 
bright professions which I do not make to you; and the book: itself. 
my whole heart for twenty months, which should be yours for so 
short a term, as you have it always.” Macready’s comment in his 
Diary is: ‘“ Returned home, found a parcel*with a note from Dickens, 
and a presentation copy of Nickleby. What a dear fellow he is !~ 

In 1840 Macready suffered a great sorrow—the death of his daughter, 
Joan, and Dickens was one of the first to condole with him—* Received 
a dear and most affectionate note from Dickens, which comforted me 
as much as I can be comforted.” 

Boz had no move assiduous and no more admiring reader than this 
friend, who was one of the many to-plead with him to allow Little 
Nell to live. “* Asked Dickens to spare the life of Nell in his story, 
and observed that he was cruel. He blushed, and men who blush are 
said to be proud or cruel. He is not proud, and therefore PO} 
as Dickens added, the axiom is false.” The very next entry perhaps 
explains why Dickens blushed. Nell was already dead. ~ Found at 
home notes from Ransom, and one from Dickens with an onward 
number of Master Humphrey's Clock. I saw one print in it of the 
dear dead child that gave a dead chill through my blood. I dread to 
read it, but I must get it over. I have read the two numbers. I never 
have read printed words that gave me so much pain. I could not 
weep for some time. Sensation, sufferings have returned to me, that 
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are terrible to awaken. It is real to me; I cannot criticise it.’ Who 
can doubt but that that blush was caused by the thought that the 
death of Nell would reawaken the actor’s recent grief! 

Macready showed his friendship for Dickens when, in 1841, the 
latter, contemplating a visit to America, was perplexed as to what 
arrangements to make for the care of his children during his absence. 
Macready relieved him of his anxiety by offering to undertake the 
responsibility. The offer was gratefully accepted, and the little ones 
spent their days at the actor’s house whilst their father travelled in 
the Western world. They did not like it though, for the eldest daughter 
says, ‘“ They can remember that they were not very happy . . . for 
they had to spend all the days at the houses of friends, who, although 
the very kindest of the kind, brought up their own children with 
much more severity and seriousness than the little Dickens babies had 
ever been used to, and they were all certainly most miserable in the 
prim, gloomy, unjoyful house.” But they were in charge of kind 
friends, and their parents were freed from anxiety. How much 
Dickens appreciated Macready’s kindness is shown, not only by his 
letters to him, but by his letters to Forster and others. During his 
journey from Pittsburg to Cincinnatti, for instance, he wrote to the 
actor :—“ God bless you. my dearest friend, a hundred times, God 
bless you! I will not thank you (how can I thank you!) for your 
care of our dear children, but I will ever be, heart and soul, your 
faithful friend.” And he was. 

He sailed on 4th January, and on the Ist he said “ Farewell” to 
Macready. “Dear Dickens called to shake hands with me. My 
heart was quite full; it is much to me to lose the presence of a friend 
who really loves me. He said there was no one whom he felt such 
pain in saying good-bye to—God bless him.” Some of the most 
interesting of his American letters were written to Macready, and when 
he returned to England Macready was among the first whom he 
hastened to greet. ‘I was lying on my sofa when a person entered 
abruptly whom I glanced at as Forster ?—no ; Jonathan Bucknill ?— 
no. Why, who was it but dear Dickens, holding me in his arms in a 
transport of joy, God bless him! ” 

On 12th July, 1842, Macready records a particularly interesting 
incident. Dickens’s,interest in hypnotism is well known, and how he 
probably saved John Leach’s life by its aid has been told. He first 
experimented with it during his American tour, and succeeded in 
sending his wife to sleep. When he returned home he was keen on 
displaying his skill to his friends, several of whom he persuaded to 
allow him to practice on them. Among these was Macready, who, on 
the date mentioned, records that he called on Dickens and “ found 
Landor, Maclise, and Forster there. Dickens had been mesmerising 
his wife and Miss Hogarth, who had been in violent hysterics. He 
proposed to make a trial on me. I did not quite like it, but assented. 
Was very nervous, and found the fixedness of the position’. . . very 
unpleasant and the nervousness at first painful. Reasoned myself out 
of it, and then felt it could not affect me.” 
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In December, 1842, Macready spoke Dickens’s Prologue to J. 
‘Westland Marston’s new play, “The Patrician’s Daughter,”’ and, 
according to his own account, spoke it “‘tolerably well.’”’ A little 
less than a year later he set out on his first American tour. Prior to 
his departure he was entertained to dinner at the Star and Garter, 
Richmond, and Dickens, who was the prime organizer of the function, 
took the chair. He was also made the recipient of a testimonial at 
Willis’s Rooms. The speech that he would have to make on this 
occasion evidently worried him so much that he wrote to Dickens for 
advice. And this is the 
truly Dickensian reply 
he received :— 


Unuarprpy Man, 

Yes, I am of opinion 
that in your miserable 
condition you might 
extend your remarks, 
so far, for instance, as 
to say what you had 
done in the theatre and 
tried to do. But what- 
ever is easiest and most 
comfortable to yourself 
will be the best course 
to take. 

You will be expected 
on the scaffold at half- 
past twelve. Enquire 
for the Committee- 
Room or the Sheriff. 

If you have anything 
on your mind yet un- 
revealed, now is the 
time to throw the 
weight off your con- — j 
science and make a (ym oer Oe <b ee 
clean breast. a are 4, 
Sympathetically yours, : : 


THe ORDINARY. 


T5 en DV Pe thacanacts AG ooA, Pegi 
Pee é - rf . 


From the Chapel of the Jail, Monday morning. 


On the advice of Captain Marryat, Dickens did not go to see his 
friend off for the States, the fear—which Dickens shared—being that 
the Nickleby dedication would damage Macready. America was angry 
with the author of American Notes and Martin Chuzzlewit, and “ If 
I were to go on board with him,” he wrote to Forster, “I have not 
the least doubt that the fact would be placarded all over New York 
before he had shaved himself in Boston. And that there are thousands 
of men in America who would pick a quarrel with him on the mere 
statement of his being my friend I have no more doubt than I have 
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of my existence.” During his absence Macready received from 
Dickens a copy of the Carol—* a little book I published on the 17th 
of December, and which has been a most prodigious success—the 
greatest, I think, I have ever achieved. It pleases me to think that 
it will bring you home for an hour or two, and I long to hear you have 
read it on some quiet morning.” 

The letter also contained this delightful passage :—‘* Now that we 
have turned Christmas, I feel as if your face were directed homewards, 
Macready. . . . Please Heaven, I will be at Liverpool when you 
come steaming up the Mersey, with that red funnel smoking out 
unutterable things, and your heart much fuller than your trunks, 
though something lighter! If I be not the first Englishman to shake 
hands with you on English ground, the man who gets before me will 
be a brisk and active fellow, and even then need put his best ley 
foremost. So I warn Forster to keep in the rear, or he’ll be blown.” 
Forster had no need for anxiety, after all, for when Macready did 
reach home Dickens was in Italy. None the less, he was greeted by 
the following letter which he found awaiting him :—* My very dear 
Macready,—My whole heart is with you ‘at home.’ I have not felt 
so far off as I do now, when I think of you there and cannot hold you 
in my arms. This is only a shake of the hand. I couldn’t say much to 
you if I were to greet you. Nor can I write much when [ think of 
you safe and sound—happy after all your wanderings. My dear fellow, 
God bless you twenty thousand times; happiness and joy be with 
you. I hope to see you soon. If I should be so unfortunate as.to miss 
you in London, I will fall on you a swoop of love in Paris. . . . Again, 
and again, and again, my own true friend, God bless you!” 

They met in Paris, and Macready writes in December, 1844 :— 
‘Dickens dined with us, and left us at half-past five, taking with | 
him the last pleasant day I expect to pass in Paris.” Macready had 
gone to the French capital to fulfil an engagement, and Dickens met 
him there on his way back to Genoa from London, whence he had 
gone to give that memorable reading of The Chimes at Forster's 
chambers. Macready was not present at that reading, but on the 
night before Dickens read the book to him, and in a letter to his wife 
the novelist wrote :— ‘If you had seen Macready last night, undis- 
euisedly sobbing and crying on the sofa as I read, you would have 
felt, as I did, what a thing it is to have power.” 

In the following year Dickens and his friends gave the first of that 
memorable series of amateur theatricals, playing ““ Every Man in His 
Humour” at Miss Kelly’s theatre in Dean Street in September, and 
repeating that play, together with “ The Elder Brother,” at the same 
theatre in December. It is not surprising that Macready’s help and 
advice were much sought after by the amateur actors. Nor need we 
be surprised if the amateurs irritated him occasionally. “Called on 
Forster,’ he records, “ with whom I found Dickens, and gave them 
the best directions I could to two unskilled men, how to manage their 
encounter in the play of “ The Elder Brother.” And again :—‘‘ Went 
out with Edward to eal! on Forster. Found Dickens and his tailor 
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at his chambers, he encased in his doublet and hose. It is quite 
ludicrous the fuss which the actors make about this play!—but I was 
sorry to hear of intemperate language between them, which should 
neither have been given nor received as it was.’ 

After this time the references to the associations between the tno 
men grow less frequent, but years only served to strengthen the bonds 
that bound their friendship. In 1847 (on 22nd November) Macready 
produced ‘ Philip Van Artevelde,”’ which did not ‘meet with a kind 
reception, and in his Diary on the following day, after referring to 
some Press notices, he records: “A very sweet letter from dear 
Dickens, which was much to compensate me for the injustice of the 
papers.” The letter referred to was worthy of such adjectives :— 

I can't fall to work without saying, in so many words, that 
1 feel all words insufficient. to tell you what I think of you after at 
night like last night. The multitudes of new tokens by which I know 
you for a great man, the swelling within me of my love for you, the 
pride I have in you, the majestic reflections I see in you of all the 
passions and affections that make up our mystery, throw me into a 
strange kind of transport that has no expression but in a mute sense 
of an attachment which, in truth and fervency, is worthy of its object. 
What is this to say! Nothing, God knows, and yet J cannot leave it © 
unsaid.” 

In 1851 Macready said farewell to the stage, and on the day after 
he had made his last appearance he receiv ed a letter from his friend 
which contained the following :-— 


I cannot forbear a word about last night. I think J have told 
you sometimes, my much-loved friend, how, when I was a mere 
boy, I was one of your faithful and devoted adherents in the pit— 
I believe as true a member of that true host of followers as it has 
ever boasted. As I improved myself, and was improved by favour- 
ing circumstances in inind and fortune, I only became the more 
earnest (if it were possible) in my study of you. No light por- 
tion of my life arose before me when the quiet vision to which I am 
beholden, in I don’t know how great a degree, or for how much— 
who does ?—faded from my bodily eyes Jast night. And if I were 
to try to tell you what I felt—of regret of its being past for ever, 
and of joy in the thought that you could have taken your leave of 
me but in God’s own time—I should only blot this paper with 
something that would certainly not be of ink, and give very faint 
expressions to very strong emotions. What is all this in writing ? 
It is only some sort of relief to my full heart. and shows very little 
of it to you; but that’s something, so I let it go. 


Dickens was, of course, one of the organisers of the dinner which 
was given to Macready on his retirement, Sand was one of the speakers 
at the gathering, over which Bulwer presided. 

The actor went to live at Sherborne, and there he lived a life of 
quiet and dullness. As the Editor of his “ Diary” says :—‘ On the 
whole, the period of his residence at Sherborne must have been a 
depressing one, and he looms out of its greyness for the most part a 
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brooding, sombre, figure much engrossed with family cares, and more 
than once bowed down by a fresh stroke of bitter affliction.” And 
Dickens, in a letter to Forster, struck a similar note. Macready 
visited him in Paris in 1857, and after his return the novelist wrote 
to Forster :—‘“ It fills me with pity to think of him away in that 
lonely Sherborne place. I have always felt of myself that I must, 
please God, die in harness, but I have never felt it more strongly 
than in looking at and thinking of him.” It was in these days that 
Dickens proved the sincerity of those professions of friendship which, 
as we have seen, he had made in his letters through the years that 
had passed. Lady Pollock bears testimony to this. “ When the 
weight of time and sorrow pressed him down, Dickens was his most 
frequent visitor. He cheered him with narratives of bygone days ; 
“he poured some of his own abundant warmth into his heart; he led 
him into new channels of thought; he gave readings to rouse his 
interest ; he waked up in him again by his vivid descriptions, his 
sense of humour; he conjured back his smile and his laugh—Charles 
Dickens was and is to me the ideal of friendship.” Could any man 
wish to have a better epitaph than that ? 

In 1859, however, Macready removed from Sherborne to Cheltenham, 
where he spent the remaining years of his life. There Dickens visited 
him in January, 1862, and his old friend came to hear him read. In 
a letter to Miss Hogarth, Dickens relates the effect of the Copperfield 
reading on Macready. “ When I got home . . . I found him quite 
unable to speak, and able to do nothing but square his dear old jaw 
all on one side, and roll his eyes (half closed) like Jackson’s picture 
of him. And when I said something light about it he returned : * No— 
er—Dickens! I swear to Heaven that as a piece of passion and play- 
fulness—er—indescribably mixed up together, it does—er—no, really, 
Dickens—amaze me as profoundly as it moves me. But as a piece 
of art—and you know—er—that I—no, Dickens! By ! have 
seen the best art in a great time—it Js incomprehensible to me. How 
is it got at ‘—er—how is it done 7—er—how one man can—well! 
It lays me on my—er—back, and it is of no use talking about it!’ 
With which he put his hand upon my breast and pulled out his pocket 
handkerchief, and I felt as if I were doing somebody to his Werner.” 

Seven years later Dickens again visited Cheltenham, and gave a 
special reading of the murder scene from Oliver Twist for the benefit 
of his friend—now a feeble old man. Its effect on Macready has been 
told my many, but by none better than by Dolby. The latter took 
him to Dickens’s room at the conclusion of the reading, and there, 
after being seated on the sofa, he said :—* You remember my best 
days, my dear old boy '—No, that’s not it. Well, to make a long 
story short, all I have to say is—two Macbeths! ” 

And Dolby has also given us an interesting, if pathetic, picture of 
the old tragedian that same evening, when he entertained Dickens at 
his house. ‘‘ Dickens was all life and vivacity, and when he found his 
old friend relapsing into feebleness and forgetfulness, was equal to the 
occasion, and refreshed his memory by some question about the olden 
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days which caused Macready’s face to change from its usual stolidity 
to an expression of quite vivacious humour.” He had an idea that in 
his retirement he was forgotten by the world, and Dickens delighted 
him by telling him that his old harlequin had desired to be remembered 
to him. Says Dolby :—* The fact of Smith remembering Macready 
put the latter in such a good humour that he insisted on having 
another bottle of the ‘old straw Madeira’ . . . brought into the 
room. This being done he cheered up, and proceeded to tell us anecdotes 
of his managerial days. . . . In the recital of these he seemed to 
have changed his nature, and, as Dickens remarked afterwards, it 
was difficult to imagine that Macready had ever been anything but 
a low comedian. This little incident, told here, can scarcely produce 
much effect, but the vis comica employed by Macready, and the manner 
in which Dickens contrived to enliven his friend by his brief visit— 
and especially the way these stories were extracted from him—formed 
a pantomimic treat not easily to be forgotten.” 

This was the last meeting of the two friends. Macready outlived 
Dickens by practically three years. 
[Concluded] 


DICKENSIAN SONGS 
Tie 


THE EARLIEST OF DOTHEBOYS HALL 


S we have had under -above heading, the very latest news of 
the Artful Dodger (Oliver Treist), perhaps an item which L| 
enclose giving the very earliest of Dotheboys Hall (Nicholas 
Nickleby), will be deemed acceptable. It is also in song form, 
and I have culled it from the “ British Minstrel”? song-book, 
published by Thomas Allman, 42 Holborn Hill, London, and dated 
1846. Being published after the appearance of Nicholas Nickleby. 
one is left to presume or imagine that Drudge, having read of the 
’ lively doings at Dotheboys and the break up of the school, rushed 
into print with his rhyming narrative as to its early history. It 
will be remembered that Squeers’s headquarters in London were 
at the Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill, he there receiving and collecting 
his new pupils, first feeding (!) them before taking them north to 
Yorkshire. Drudge gives his interview with the previous proprietor 
of Dotheboys, whose advertising initials were L.Y., as at Peel’s Coffee- 
house (? Fleet Street, London), and the doings at the school are des- 
cribed in his instructions on being appointed a tutor. His song was 
published by W. Wybrow, Rathbone Place, London, and probably 
therefore. in the early years of Nickleby, it would be lustily sung. 
with pianoforte accompaniment, in many an English home. 
J. Y. SOUTHTON. 
“Wantep A TourTor.”’ 

My name’s Dicky Drudge, I wish all here to know it, 

By my dress so in tatters you guess me a poet ; ; 

Guess again, tho’ I’m blue, pray don’t guess me a * crusher,” 

For, yes, ’'m only a boarding-school usher. 
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At Cambridge I studied, but pride must have a fall, 

So I left Caius College for Dotheboys Hall}. 

Dame Fortune was blind, oh! in faith I could shoot her, 
She led me astray with her “ Wanted a Tutor.” 


With senses as fine and with feelings as tender 

As those of our rivals, the feminine gender, 

To Peel’s Coffee-house I went, by the hye, 

And an interview had, sir, with Master L.Y. 

Says he, “Sir, I like you, and to complete your joys, 
T forthwith engage you to whop all my boys ; 

Here, drink to your fill, from this out-and-out pewter. 


ye ae! 


I’m glad that you answer’d my ‘ Wanted a Tutor.’ 


>? 


“Now,” says he, ~ we'll to business, so mind what [ say, 
Keep the lads to their slates, and give no time for play ; 
Rise at five in the morn. wash the boys at the tub, 

And when they are towell’d vou can take your own grub. 
From nine in the schoolroom till twelve on your perch. 
You will copy-books rule, or can pickle the birch ; 

But in all our disputes [ must beg you’ll be neuter. 

And own it was lucky I * Wanted a Tutor.’ ”’ 


“°Gainst anger I warn vou, for not a word must be said, 
Though mischievous urchins shy books at your head ; 
Nay, if inkstands should follow, vowll fear my aversion, 
If once you indulge in an act of coercion. 

Be expert at dinner, and as but little suffices, 

Cut one leg of mutton into two hundred slices ; 

All this you must do for twenty-five ° cooter,’ 

If caught by the bait of * Wanted a Tutor.’ ” 


“ Hot meat twice a week, brown sugar with tea, 

For but once a month servants take meals with me; 
Spring water at supper. for such is my pleasure. 

Except on a Sunday. that Sabhath of leisure, 

My assistant on that day is not left in the lureh, 

For he walks with the gentlemen six tnnes to church. 
You must now see my wife, and I hope you will suit her,— 
She wrote the advertisement. ~ Wanted a Tutor.’ ” 


“* In the summer to bathe you will take out the boys, 
And watch as they plunge, ’midst the clamour and noise ; 
But if one should be missing, and that one not found, 
The sack you will get, if the varlet is drown’d. 

Like post office stamps, young boys and their betters. 
The more that you lick ’em, will stick to their letters. 

By such acts as these, meet advancement in future, 

Nor cause me regret that I ‘ Wanted a Tutor.’ ” 
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A FRENCH ESTIMATE OF DICKENS 
By T. W. HILL 


N the list of books noted in “ Dickensiana ’: last month is one of 
more than ordinary interest : “ (Euvres choisies de Ch. Dickens, 
par Leo Claretie.” This little book is a centenary selection of some of 
Dickens's novels with analyses of the remainder, the whole being pre- 
ceded by an interesting and informing introduction. The principal 
events of the novelist’s life are sketched and an enquiry into the causes 
of his popularity and greatness follows. The style is crisp and full of 
keen insight, and the essay gives evidence of an intimate knowledge of 
Dickens’s work. If it be an advantage to “ see outsels as ithers see us,”’ 
this latest French view will be welcome to English Dickensians as the 
conclusions coincide closely with the general estimate held on this side 
of the English Channel. 

M. Claretie (a nephew of the great Jules Claretie, Director of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and Member of the Institute of France) considers 
that Dickens got his art as a raconteur from his early acquaintance 
with Gil Blas and Robinson Crusoe. The author says (he is of course 
addressing French readers) :—* In reading Dickens one cannot but 
savy—How very English, how realistic, and how bright, and also how 
touching. But reflect. If Dickens’s work is so essentially English, 
how comes it that his novels move powerfully not only the English, 
but also the French and the Germans, and this for more than fifty 
vears? . . . Certes, Dickens fut le peintre des Anglais, mais il 
fut plus encore le peintre de Vhumanité.” With regard to the setting 
of his pictures, M. Claretie feels that Dickens’s descriptions give “ une 
vie intense ”’ to his scenes and they live with a life that is of him and in 
him. He exaggerates ; but only truth can withstand exaggeration, and 
behind all is actual truth. Then the splendid gaiety of Dickens; how 
healthy it is; how robust and how refreshing. It is full of strength, 
good nature, and humour—not the ironic humour that kills, but an 
affectionate mirth that only pokes sympathetic fun. All the comic 
characters are treated in this way. He sees the ridiculous and often 
sees it where no one else would, but he imports neither hatred nor 
sour bitterness into his discovery. Fun appears on every page, as it is 
his nature, and he uses his fun for fighting against the evils he combated 
all his life. To the merit of interesting us, amusing us, and moving us, 
he adds the great title of benefactor to the unhappy and oppressed. 
His ambition was to reform the law, to remove abuses and he succeeded 
to a large extent. 

Dickens teaches morality. All his immense output may be read by 
young girls. Love is beautiful; guilty love is but lightly touched 
upon and always terribly punished. His sympathies are with the lowly, 
the poor, the suffering, and the young, who have all the tenderness he 
can bestow. In his sturdy optimism he does not think with Gorki that 
wretchedness (mistre) makes men wicked; it makes them good, and 
their contact with it lessens it. Dickens has one characteristic that is 

novelty to French readers—the large share allotted to children in his 
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work. Rousseau’s Emile is not so much a child as a type. Racine’s 
Joas is quite mature. George Sand’s Fadette is better, but in advance 
of these Dickens concentrates interest in real children, Oliver, David, 
Little Nell, and Florence. With all his great qualities, M. Claretie says 
that Dickens was not a very deep thinker; that he lacks a true con- 
ception of life, a system of philosophy, and any clear ideas as to destiny, 
adding that it is a far cry from Nicholas Nickleby to Jane Eyre or Adam 
Bede. Dickens is short-sighted and sees the details while missing the 
Jandscape. 

We Dickensians would probably not make such a sweeping statement 
when we remember the serious criticisms to be found in the two volumes 
of the Miscellaneous Papers unearthed from Dickens’s own periodicals, 
where can be found a very extensive outlook on the state of social evils 
and injustice. M. Claretie goes on to say, however, that if Dickens 
did lack the large view he had as least one quality which is worth many 
others, for he knew how to be a champion, how to be enthusiastic ; 
he is never indifferent or impassive. He has been justly compared to 
Daudet, between whose Tartarin and Pickwick is a close parallel. 

This charming essay concludes “Si vous voulez prendre rapidement 
Vidée de son ceuvre et de son genie, lisez le conte le Grillon du foyer, 
que nous avons a dessein reproduit presque intégralement : il est typique 
et represente bien le genre de Dickens. . . [il] symbolise l’écrivain, 
Charles Dickens, l’ami et l’4me du foyer et de la famille.’’* 


DICKENS ESSAYS BY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


DICKENS CHARACTERS FROM “LITTLE DORRIT ’’ 
By KATHLEEN ELIZABETH TODD 


(Age 14 years). Royal Victoria Patriotic School, Wandsworth Common 


*¢ 7 ITTLE DORRIT” is a book which was written by Charles 

Dickens and which took two years of his most useful life to 
complete. In each one of his books Dickens has some aim and some 
benefit which he wants to ensure to the public. His aim in this book 
seems to be that he wished to reform the prisons and to turn the 
attention of the people to the suffering of their fellow-men. I think 
he also wished to expose to the eyes of the people the slow and round- 
about way in which the managers of the Government Offices per- 
formed their work. Dorrit seems to be Dickens’s ideal, and it is 
round her that he weaves his story. She is exceedingly unselfish 
towards everybody, especially those who are dependent upon her. 
Her lovable nature is obvious in her manner towards her father, who 
is very peevish and selfish in his manner towards Dorrit in return for 
all her kindness. She is very thoughtful as regards other people, but 


* If you desire to get quickly an idea of his work and his genius, read the 
Cricket on the Hearth, which reproduces all his characteristics. This short 
story is typical and well represents the Dickens style; the cricket is a symbol 
of the writer Charles Dickens—the friend and the inmost soui of the hearth 


and of family life. 
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for her own health and comfort she cares but little. When her father 
was in prison she even denied herself food so as to see her father 
enjoy a little change. She worked for him and bought him clothes, 
but her selfish father did not trouble to ask her if there was anything 
she needed. Dorrit has a sympathetic and forgiving disposition, and 
is ready at any moment to forgive a hard word or an unthoughtful 
phrase. She is also of an imaginative turn of mind, as well as being 
poetical. She is not at all capable of adapting herself to changes, 
as is shown when her father comes into an unexpected fortune. She, 
like the rest of her family, is overwhelmed by being so wealthy. She 
is very industrious, and the indolence which is the portion of society 
people is an absolute bore to her. Not that she willingly mixes in 
society, but that she is forced into it. Her modesty does not permit 
her to look conspicuous either in dress or anything else. She is a 
woman who bears her troubles bravely. She is very timid, but she 
has a spirit of strong determination, although she never opposed the 
will of her father. Unlike the rest of her family, she is not proud, and 
does not consider herself superior to the other inhabitants of the 
Marshalsea Prison. She is always trying to prevent her father from 
begging, but she is never ashamed of him or anybody else with whom 
she is acquainted. Dorrit is in my opinion the heroine of the story 
because of her courageous spirit, which never broke down, and her 
unselfish nature, which never gave a thought for herself. 

Miss Wade is another character in Little Dorrit. This woman 
is quite the reverse of Dorrit in her ways and habits. She is undoubtedly 
hard-hearted and selfish, and has, as is said in the book, “a very 
unhappy temper.” She stops at nothing to gain her own ends, so 
we should therefore term her a very unscrupulous person. She 
delights in the trials and disappointments of other people—she is 
therefore unsympathetic. She does her level best to ruin other people 
and to wreck their lives as long as they submit to be under her control. 
She is a woman who has a very revengeful nature, and she has an 
exceedingly jealous temper, which, by the description of her person, 
is printed upon her face. She is very crafty and also very secretive 
in her ways. To outside appearances she controls herself beautifully, 
but when she gives the history of herself to Clennam we find that our 
thoughts are contradicted. In her girlhood we find that she is very 
demonstrative, and also a person to take strong likes or dislikes to 
people with whom she comes into contact. She is very unwilling 
when requested to do something or give any information, but she is 
willing when the time comes to ruin people. She is very fastidious, 
and she also uses other people to do the work that she herself would 
not care to do. In fact she seems nothing but a bad, wicked woman, 
with very few good points in her. 

Mr. Meagles is one of my favourite characters, and I think he 
deserves to be a favourite with everybody. He is very affectionate 
and exceedingly straightforward, and he detests anything wrong. 
deceitful, or dishonest. If anybody is in trouble he is most willing to 
help, and if it is money they need he offers it in a most tactful way. 
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He is a man to look on the bright side of things, and contents himself 
with thinking “ every cloud has a silver lining.” He is very determined, 
but not at all demonstrative. He is rather humorous and enjoys a 
good joke, although he does not go too far. He makes a good friend, 
as is shown in his behaviour towards Arthur Clennam. Mr. Meagles 
is very true to life, and we do occasionally meet with him. 


WHY WE LIKE AND VALUE DICKENS 


By HILDA NORTH STOESSIGER 
(Age 12 years). Goodrich Road School, Dulwich 


rI\HE difference between a good novel and a bad one is that in 

the first the characters are true to life and develop according 
to the circumstances in which they are born and live, whereas in the 
latter the characters are unreal and the facts of life not properly 
described. While the first is recalled to mind with delight and profit, 
a bad book dissatisfies us, weakens our discernment, and even when 
interesting is seldom read a second time. 

Charles Dickens wrote good books, which are read again and again 
with pleasure. ‘ ; 
His father, a clerk in the Navy Pay Office, was one of the ~ hard- 
ups,’ and seemed unable to provide for his rapidly increasing family. 
He is portrayed as “ Mr. Micawber ” in one of his son’s novels, while 
his wife, the novelist’s mother, is said to be the original of “* Mrs. 
Nickleby.”” They came to London in 1821, and lived in abject poverty 
in Bayham Street, Camden Town, then one of London's poorest 
districts. Dickens was then only nine years old, a delicate and sen- 
sitive little boy, yet his parents sent him out to earn six shillings a 
week in a blacking warehouse. His work was to put covers on pots 
of blacking. He also ran errands for his father, took things to the 
pawnshop, and later on went to see his father, who was locked up 
in the debtors’ prison, called the Marshalsea, where the mother, with 
her younger children, chose to follow and live with him. This was 
how Dickens commenced to pick up the characters whom he put 
later on into his stories. In after years, as Dickens grew towards 
manhood, he could not help crying when he thought of the hardships 

he went through during these three long years of his life. 

When Dickens was rather more than twelve years old his father 
took him from the blacking warehouse and sent him to school. There 
he associated with more respectable, if not better, boys, and had some 
‘chance of learning. At the age of fifteen he became an office-boy to 
a lawyer in Gray’s Inn at a salary of fifteen shillings a week, afterwards 
raised to sixteen shillings. In his spare time he worked hard to learn 
‘shorthand, read books at the British Museum, and became, in November, 
1828, a newspaper reporter of law cases in Doctors’ Commons, and 
afterwards of political speeches in and out of Parliament. Thus he 
picked up his law characters and those of the wealthier classes he 
writes about. People thought Dickens was a genius, but he himself 
‘said that what he did was through hard work and close attention. 
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The best of him was that he loved a joke and the bright, merry side of 
life. That is why we enjoy his books. 

He lived in the time of the Reform Bill, 1832, and caught the re- 
forming influences of his day. He tried his best in his works to make 
people kinder to and more thoughtful of one another, and to put 
down great evils, such as treating children cruelly in boarding schools. 
and half starving them. 

Dickens had great dramatic talent, which enabled him to present 
in a vivid and striking manner the various people about whom he 
writes. Ruskin complained of him that “he speaks in a circle of 
Stage fire,’ but added, “ the things he tells us are always true.” 

This strong inclination for the stage prompted Dickens to hire halls. 
or theatres to give public readings from his own works. For a long 
time his friends dissuaded him from doing so, urging that it would 
be beneath his dignity, but he overcame these prejudices, and com- 
menced this form of public entertainment in 1858, and continued the 
same until the vear of his death, 1870. Carlyle, who witnessed one 
of these performances, said “ He acted better than any Macready in 
the world.” 

Most of all we value Dickens for being helpful to us in our lives. 
I know of one poor man, a mechanic, who was saved from despair, 
and perhaps death, through reading Martin Chuzzlewit and that 
is avhy I am taking my illustrations from that book. This poor man 
lost his much-loved wife, and was left with five helpless children 
dependent upon him, his slender means exhausted by his wife’s. 
sickness and death. He himself was suffering with hip disease. In 
spite of all his agony he went on working in his little shop, very 
miserably, hearing his little children crying for food in the untidy 
house. It was almost more than he could bear. A customer brought 
him Martin Chuzzlewit to read. He read it, and came to the story 
of Mark Tapley, who wished for some great trial in order to get a 
chance ~ of coming out strong,” and was not satisfied until misfortune 
had arrived. He said there was no credit in being jolly when every- 
thing was pleasant around you. This remarkable thought made an 
impression on the troubled man. He reflected that he had more 
chance * to come out strong” than Mark Tapley, and he would try. 
After a few vears he got on quite well, but he always remembers the 
inspirer of his courage. Now, even when suffering great pain, he 
greets his customers with a joke or a cheerful word when they enter 


his shop. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
MRS. JOE GARGERY’S CHRISTIAN NAMES 


Sir,—Mr. W. J. Roffey states in the July number of The Dickensian 
(page 194) that Mrs. Joe Gargery’s Christian names are given as 
Georgina Maria. In the novel the names are given as Georgiana M’ria. 

Philadelphia, Pa., JOHN THOMSON. 

July 19th, 1913. 


(Mr. T. W. Hill, in the paper on Great Expectations which he read 


1 * 
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at the London meeting in April last, stated that he had found 
Mrs. Gargery’s Christian names mentioned only once in the pages 
of the novel. He asked how many members of the audience 
knew exactly where. Mr. Roffey’s reply appeared in the July issue 
of The Dickensian.—Ep.] 


“BOTANY BAY ’”’ AND “ THE ARTFUL DODGER.’’ 


Sir,—My friend, Mr. William Miller, in the last number of The 
Dickensian in giving the words of the song ‘“‘ The Artful Dodger,” 
sung by Mr. Sam Cowell, says they were sung to the tune of ‘‘ Botany 
Bay.” Now, there must be some mistake here, for the melody of 
“Botany Bay,” the Convict’s Song, which the late Dion Boucicault 
originally produced in London at the Adelphi Theatre, March 5th, 
1855, would in no wise fit the words quoted by Mr. Miller. 

The first verse of ‘“‘ The Artful Dodger’? song runs, per Mr. Miller, 
as follows :— 

Now gals and boys I hopes you’re vell, 
And thank you, I’m the same ; 

Of course ye don’t know me at all, 
But the Dodger is my name. 

You’ve read my adventures, writ by “Boz.” 
(I say who the Dickens is he ?) 

About a Parish ’prentice lad, 
Who vos all of a twist, like me. 


The music was arranged by.Fred Bridgeman. Well! being a bit-of 
a musician myself, I wonder how he could make the above words fit 
the music that was written to the following, (I have the song by me 
as I write) : — 
Farewell to old England the beautiful, 
Farewell to my old pals as well! 
Farewell to the famous old Ba-i-ly (whistle) 
Where I used for to cut such a swell. 


Mr. Bridgeman must have played some very gymnastic tricks with 
the tune to make it meet the words at any point. 

The ‘‘ Lyric”’ will be found complete in ‘‘ Musa Pedestus,’” by John 
S. Farmer. The last verse is interesting, it is headed The Morrell :— 


- Now all you young wi-counts and duchesses! 
Take warning by wot I’ve to say, 
And mind all your own wot you touches is (whistle) 
Or you'll jine us in Botany Bay. 
Ri-chooral, ri-chooral, ri-addiday, 
Ri-chooral, ri-chooral, iday. 
8S. J. Aparr Fitz GERALD 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA.—On Tuesday, the 22nd July, our 
old friend Mrs. A. K. Newcomer, President of the Bethlehem (U.8.A.) 
Branch, who is once more on a visit to London, entertained a small 
party of friends at supper at the ‘‘ George and Vulture.” The guests 
included Mrs. Perugini, a number of American friends who were 
spending a few days in London en route for the Continent, Mr. Ridgwell 
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Cullum, the well-known novelist, and a few representative members 
of the Dickens Fellowship Executive, namely, Messrs. B. W. Matz, 
Walter Dexter, Frank Staff, and A. E. Brookes-Cross, as well as the 
wives of these gentlemen. The proceedings, which were of a most 
informal and jovial character, were enhanced by Mrs. Perugini’s 
affectionately-delivered appreciation of her dear friend the hostess, 
which elicited the heartiest applause from the American ladies and 
gentlemen present, all of whom expressed their unfeigned delight at 
having the privilege of meeting Dickens’s only surviving daughter. 
During the evening Mr. Frank Staff amused the company by telling 
some of his humorous stories in his own inimitable manner, while 
impromptu speeches from one or two of the ladies and gentlemen 
present added to the general enjoyment. It was a happy thought of 
Mrs. Newcomer’s to present each guest with a tiny silk flag to be worn 
during the evening, the Union Jack for the Americans and the “ Stars 
and Stripes”’ for the Britishers. That the evening was most enjoyable 
was manifested by the hubbub of conversation, the humorous sallies, 
the interchange of chaff and roars of laughter which filled the room, 
and the vociferous manner in which all, joining hands, sang as a 
finale “‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 


LONDON.—The winter session commences on Wednesday, Ist 
October, at 8 p.m., at Clifford’s Inn Hall, when, after a little formal 
business, Mr. B. W. Matz will deliver a lecture. A complete list of 
the fixtures will be posted to each meinber of the Branch about 
the middle of September. 


NEW YORK.—The Branch has dedicated its first “Little Nell?” 
bed in the Health Home, West Coney Island, one of the Institutions 
maintained by the Children’s Aid Society. The money to endow the 
bed came mainly from a benefit at the Harris Theatre. 


READING.—A meeting was held at the Feathers Hotel, on July 
25th, for the purpose of considering the formation of the Branch 
. towards which Mr. H. J. Morris had been working for some time past. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. Henry Wright, who was supported by 
Messrs. F. Attenbrow, H. E. Eagle, D. R. Bird, L. J. Payne, J. Attree, 
with Mr. Morris as Secretary pro tem. Certain preliminary arrange- 
ments were made for a further meeting later. 


SYDNEY (N.S.W.).—At the June Meeting of this Branch, held in 
the King’s Hall on the 26th, and presided over by Judge Backhouse, 
special reference was made to the death of Charles Dickens. The 
first contribution was an account of the last hours of the great author 
by Mrs. Peterson. She quoted the touching recollections of his daughter 
Mamie concerning this sad event, and concluded by pointing out how 
Dickens lives to-day through his works. The Rev. George Walters 
eave ‘‘ A Child’s Dream of a Star,” and Mr. Everard Digby delivered 
an excellent discourse upon ** The Food and Drink of Dickens.” Mr. 
B. Dennis gave character sketches of Uriah Heep and of Fagin. 
Other papers were by Mr. Moses, and Mr. 'T. H. Lennard. 


TOTTENHAM.—At a meeting held on the 16th July, at No. 71 
3roadwater Road, Tottenham, very kindly lent for the occasion by 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Sutton, the Branch was inaugurated. The following 
officers were then elected :—Mr. W. Sutton (Treasurer) ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wort, Mr. and Mrs. Creswell, Mr. Fred Croston, Mr. G. B. Peachey 
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(Committee), and Mr. J. W. Church (Hon. Sec.) The subscription 
was fixed at 2s. 6d. per year. Arrangements are being made for an 
outing on 6th September to Chigwell, with tea at the King’s Head 
Hotel. A short paper was read by Mr. J. W. Church on ~ The Early 


Life and Homes of Charles Dickens and the Pathos and Humour of 
his Works.”’ 


WINNIPEG.—A company comprising the executive of the Branch 
spent a very enjoyable week-end at St. Laurent, on Manitoba Beach. 
from 21st June. It was a happy party, full of good spirits and a 
determination not to be dull. The day was occupied in fishing, bathing, 
boating, strolling, and the evening with music and other forms of 
social entertainment. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 

The Dickens Year Book. Compiled by Lois E. Prentiss and Gertrude: 
C. Spalding. Illustrations by D. S. Groesbeck. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg and Co. $1. , 

The Dickens Reciter. Adapted and Edited by Mrs. Laurence Clay. 
London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 3s. 6d. _ 

Great Expectations. By Charles Dickens. Nelsons’ Sevenpenny 
Classics. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

«The Medicine of Dickens.” By §. Squire Sprigge, M.D. Cornhill 
Magazine, August. . 

“The Boys of Dickens.” By Rowland Grey. Fortnightly Review, 
August. . 

«A Dickens ‘ Discovery.’”” (5 Bell Yard). By Quack in boss. 
Hornsey Journal, July 11th. 

“Charles Dickens’ (Swinburne’s). By Walter Crotch. Eye Witness, 
July 17th. : 

‘* Dickens on the Film.” Dublin Evening Mail, July 2\st. ; 

“Our Dickens Excursion.”” By a Wozzleite. The Globe, July 23rd. 

“Did Dickens Unconsciously Plagiarise from Scott?” By Algernon 
Warren. Saturday Review, July 26th. 

“The ‘Mystery of Edwin Drood.’”? By Gillan Vase (Elizabeth 
Newton). Publishers’ Circular, August 2nd. 

“Dickens: St. George’s Gallery.’ By T. W. Tyrrell. Notes and 
Queries, August 2nd. 

“‘ Novels of the Road.” The Globe, August 12th. 

“Great Literary Sensation: Dickens and Mrs. Harris.’ Punch, 
August 13th. 

“Railways in Dickens and Thackeray.” By H. G. Archer. Family 
Herald, August 16th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
SEPTEMBER 
26. Hackney and Stoke Newington: Social Evening at Lower Clapton 
Congregational Church, Pembury Road. ‘‘ Character Sketches 
from Dickens,” by Mr. F. T. Harry. 
OCTOBER 
1. London: Lecture by Mr. B. W. Matz, at Cliffords Inn Hall, at 8. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 
(1859) 
From a photograph by J. and C. Watkins 


